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ABSTRACT 

Seniors (N*=150) from five private colleges completed 
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about the extent of the respondent's interaction with other 
racial/ethnic groups; (3) questions about comfort level when 
interacting with Asian, White, Black, and Hispanic individuals; (4) 
student's perception of the college environment, with questions about 
the interracial climate, college support for ethnic group activities, 
ethnic self-segregation,, pressure to attend ethnic activities and 
others; and (5) a request to list the names (or code names) of their 
good friends and indicate their ethnicity. Data collected from these 
surveys suggest that political corre.ctness may make it difficult to 
obtain accurate data from respondents; more subtle measures of 
attitudes and interactions should be considered for future studies. 
The data also indicate that ethnic minority groups differ not only 
from White students, but also from each other in how they perceive 
and interact with each other. Future research should not only map out 
the patterns of interaction, but indicate at least limited ways in 
which ethnic interaction can be improved. Contains 44 references and 
6 tables. (TS) 
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inter-ethnic relations on CAMPUS: CAN’T WE ALL GET ALONG? 

Delores E. Mack, Traci W. Tucker, Randi Archuleta, Gary DeGroot, 

Alina A. Hernandez and Susan Oh Cha 
Monsour Counseling Center 
The Claremont Colleges 



While our colleges and universities reflect to some extent the unease and hostility that 
have been grovdng in American society, it is also true that these institurions r^resent a 
unique opportunity for the development of harmonious relations amnng our many 
9^oiq>s. The open exchange in classrooms, social activides, ^ort teams, and readential 
halls all contribme to a type of interchange found nm^ere dse in our sodety, wifli the 
possible exception of the military. What have been the results of this interchange? 

The body of researdi on the ways in tdiidi White students and ethnic minority 
have adjusted to each other is quite limited (deArmas & MdDavis, 1981), with much of 
the research focusing on the adjustment of Afiican Ameri can students or on the at t itu de s 
of White students. Leonard and Locke (1993) reported that Black and White 
held pnmarily negative stereotypes about thdr mutual communication stjdes (e.g., they 
described eadi other as boastful, aggressive, and noisy). In his study of Stanford stude « it s, 
Bui^l (1992) found that there were no gi gnificant levels of f riendship amnng Black and 
White students, with most interaction occurring in residence halls and classes, and very 
little interaction in socM settings. Balenger, Hoffinan, and Sedlacek (1992) and Sedlacek 
( 1987) in studies panning a ten and twenty year period reqpectivefy, note IMe change in 
the attitudes of Wl^e students toward Black students. White student attitudes were 
replete with negative stereotypes and discomfort in a wide variety of social situations. 
Fuertes and Sedlacek (1990) reported that White students have more negative attitudes 
toward Black students than toward His panic sttideuts, 

Studies have typically found that African American students had greater concerns about 
arademic perfonnance and financial issues than White students, and feh isolated, lonefy, 
different, and discriminated against (e.g., Westbrook, MQrares, & Roberts, 1978; Tate & 
Barker, 1978; Boyd, Shueman, McMullan, & Fretz, 1979). More recent studies on 
Hispanic ^dents have found that they also e?q>erienced greater academic and financial 
s^ess (Quintana, Vogel, & Ybarra, 1991). Some studies on Asian students have described 
them as a model minority with attitudes and behavior more similar to those of White 
students. However, a study by Toupin and Son (1991) found that Asian Americans had 
lower GPAs, w«e less likely to be on the deansf list, and were more likely to be placed on 
acadeimc probation than a group of t^hite students matched wifli their Asian counterparts 
on socio-economic background and intellectual ability. 
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There are fewer comparative studies >^ch have examined the differences among vaiiotis 
ethmc grotqps. Patterson , Sedlacek, and Perry (1984) found that Afiican American 
students were more likely to perceive racism, and were less comfortable inter a ct in g with 
White students than Hi^anic students. Simiiariy, Webster, Sedlacek, and Mqmres (1979) 
found that Hi^anic students were less likefy to view themselves as victims of racism than 
Black students. Stephan and Stephan (1989) also found that BS^anic students expressed 
less intergroup anxiety, had fewer negative attitudes, and ejqpetienced more positive 
contacts with Caucarians than Asian students. On the other hand. Mack and Pittman 
(1993) found that Black and Latino students were more likefyto perceive racism on 
caucus than White or Asian students. Moreover, Asian were maikedfy more 

conffortable than Latino or Black students interacting with White stud ent s , Loo and 
Rolinson (1986) found that there were significant differences between the various ethnic 
groups (Chicanos, Asians, Afiican Americans, Fil^inos, Native Americans raciaify 
mixed) witii reject to the extent of their alienation fiomuniverrity iHe . In an extensive 
study of racial/ethmc interaction, Hurtado, Dey, and Trevino (1994) fiiund that istiirfant^ of 
color interacted more across different e thnic/ ra cial groups than White stu*i*"ts , They also 
found that ethmc mmority students (eiq^ecialfy Afiican Ameri cans) fish more excluded 
firom school activities because of their ethnicity than White students FurtLermore, ethnic 
minority students were more likefy than White students to experience racial insults or 
threats made by other students. 

Most of the research on ethnic group adjustment and interaction have e xamine d the ways 
in A^ch one or more ethnic groiq>s interacted witii or were viewed by the dominant White 
majority. However, whhin the last two decades there have been dramaric chang es in the 
demographic iuake*-up of the U.S. population with some estimates indicating tiiat by the 
year 2010 non>vriiites will comprise the majority of the population (D^Andrea & Daniels, 
1991). This increase in America's ethnic population has created a rapid chang e in the 
ethmc make-up of our sdiools. The increasing diversity of our sc hoo l s has been 
accompanied by an increase in group conflict (Ehifich, 1995). Soriano, Soriano, and 
Jimenez (1994) reported on the increase in sdiool violence: they noted that hate crimes 
had occurred in one-third of Los Angeles' junior and middle scho ol s and that 32% of a 
national sample of high sdiool students reported inddents of racial^ motivated violence in 
their schools. Ehriidi (1995) reported that there had been a sharp increase in the number 
of colleges and univerrities reporting ethnoviolence fiom 42 in 1987 to 113 in 1989. He 
noted that ethnoviolence was now common on campuses (71% of the schools in 1992-93 
reported such incidents), was traumatic, and affected others (co-victimization) not directly 
touched by the violence. 

Although much of the data indicate that campus ethnoviolence is perpetrated by >diite 
males, other evidence suggests that ethnoviolence occurs between various ethnic mmority 
groups. Evidence from community sources indicates that an mcrgaring number of gang 
killings, prison riots, and middle and high school brawk can be traced to ethnic conflict 
between Latinos and Blacks (Rodriguez, 1994). The conflicts between Koreans and 
African Americans in several cities have been well publicized. Less well-known is the 
conflict between Latino and Asian gangs in Southern California. 
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Consequentfy, it is in^oitant for psychologists and other social scientists to examine the 
ways in ^Mch members of our rapidly increa^g ethnic minority population interact with 
each other as well as with White America. Examination of interoethnic relations requires a 
complexity 'wMch many previous research studies have not en^loyed wirii their tendency 
to focus on one or two ethnic groups. Hie pilot study '^uch is reported bdow is an 
attempt to gather preliminary mformation about this increasingly complex area. This study 
wiU examine how members of several diflferent ethnic groins (Black, Asian, Latino, and 
White students) view each other and interact in the college environmeiit. 



METHOD 

For this pilot study, a survey was mailed to aU seniors at five smallj private, and bi gMy 
selective colleges in California Because of the smalt numbers of Black (35) amt T.atinn 
(81) seniors, these two groins of students were sent a seccmd mailmg ^roxiniatey two 
weeks after the first matting was 

The survey was divided into five sectiohs. The first section (23 items) consisted of the 
MultierouP Ethnic Identity Measure fPhinney^ 1992V This inst nunent divides e thnic 
identity into three components: AfiBrmation and "R etotiging or a sense of ethnic pride (S 
items); Ethnic Behaviors and Practices, such as attending social or cultural fimctions (2 
items); and Ethnic Identity Achievement, a conqionent focuang on eiqiloration of and 
co mm i tm e n t to one's etlmic identity (7 items). Respondents rated their agreement with 
items on a 4>point scale ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongy disagree," with a 
higher score indicating a higher level of ethnic idwirifinqttnn. 

The second, third, and ftiurth sections of the questionnaire were slightfy modified versions 
of the questionnaire uti liz ed by Patterson et aL (1984) to assess various a^ects of 
interracial interaction. The second section (in addhinti to collecting denoographic 
information), asked re^ondents eight questions about the extent of their interaction with 
other racial/ethnic groupa This section included questions on dating, studying, eating, 
partying, and other bdiaviors common for college studenta Typicalfy, students were 
asked to select one of the following responses: 



1. Usually members of your own race/ethnic group 

2. Usually a mixed race or e thnic groiq> 

3. Usually members of another race/et^c group 

4. Not applicable 

The third section asked students 1 1 questions about their comfort level >^en interacting 
wi^ Asiai^ White, Black, and lEspanic individuala All of the questions referred to issues 
of interaction with other students with the exception of one question vriiich focused on the 
counseling situation. Students rated their comfort level on a five>point scale ranging from 
"very comfortable" to "very uncomfortable." hi order to eliminate an order effect, four 
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different versions of the questionnaire were created, with each version rotating the order 
in >^ch respondents were asked to rate their comfort widi the different ethnic groips. 

The fourth section focused on the studrat's perc^tion of the college environment with 
twelve questions about the interracial climate, college support for ethnic groip activities, 
ethnic self-segregation, pressure to attend edmic activities and others. Percqitions ofthe 
college environment were rated on a S-point scale rang in g fiom "strongly agree" (1) to 
"strongly disagree" (5). Examples of these items include: 

I feel left out of things because of my race/ethnic groi^ vdiile attending this 
college. 

The college is trying to eliminat e racism/ethnocentrisnL 

Ethmc/racial organizations on canpus contribute to the dimination of racism and 

ethnocentrism. 

The fifth section asked re^ondents to list the name«^ (or code names) of their good friendg 
and indicate their ethnicity. They were adced to create an identical for their less 
intimate fiiends or acquaintances. This section was included to determine ^ \t, if any, 
effect student^ fiiendsh^ patterns had on their genera l attitudes about the ^/!ous ethnic 

groups. Contacttheory would predict that “^en there is a hig^ degree of personal 
contact, especially Mhen individuals are of Mmilar status or die edmic mmority is of a 
higher status, feelings of personal animosity and social distance will lessen 



Subjects 

One hundred and fifty students (16.9% of all seniors) returned the survey. The Black 
(22.9%) and Latino (23.3%) re^onse rates were sli^itfy hi^er than the overall reponse 
rate. Survey repondents included 87 'White, 29 Asian, 19 Latino, and 8 Black students. 
There were also 7 students vho identified their ethnimty as a mixture of various groips. 
Fifty-ei^t per cent ofthe repondents were White, 19.3% Asian, 12.7% Latino, 5.3% 
Black, and 4.7% Mixed. While there were no official records of Asian enrollment, 
estinutes fiom Asian organizations suggested that their enrollment as seniors ranged from 
12% to 23% at the five colleges. Consequent^, it was not unreasonable fiir 19.3% of the 
repondents to be Asian 

Seventy-one per cent ofthe sanple were female, \diile 28% were male. One student did 
not list gender. Although females were over-rpresented in the sample (they were 50.3% 
ofthe semors) there were no significant differences in the percentages of ra*le a«>i fhmalc 
repondents by ethnicity. 

The ages of students ranged from 18 to 44, with 92.7% of the sanple between the ages of 
18 and 23. 
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RESULTS 

Three issues must be addressed before reviewing the data fipmthis study. First, this is a 
pilot study and because of the small samplft sire vve did not eiqiect strong effects. 
Consequent^, we wOlnot report data on fiiendshi^ patterns; however, data fiomthe other 
areas surveyed will be examined for trends or patterns in bdutvior. Secondfy, because we 
were conducting a large niuhber of conq^arisons, we decided to be quite conservatiye and 
selected an a^ha level of .001 for statistical signficance. Finalfy, in planning thla study on 
inter-et^c relations, we did not antic^ate that such a large number of students would be 
categorized as having "mbced** ethnic origins. Aldrough we recognized that this groiqi was 
quite varied and included different types of race/ethnic mixing, we decided to inch ide this 
small group of students in some of our analyses. 



Ethnic Identity Scnla 

The reliability anafysis for each subscale was confuted uang rhmnhachg Alpha, A 
reliability of .8650 was achieved for the AfiGrmation and Belonging su bsca le .8614 for 

the Ethmc Identity Achievement scale; however, the rdiabifity for Ethnic Behaviors was 
only .5094. Consequently, fiuther anafyses focused on the first two scales noted. 

A one-way analyds of variance of the Affi rmation and Belonging sub scale by etlmicity 
was conducted, yielding F (4, 145) = 8.07, p<.0001. Tukey*s HSD post-hoc tests were 
then run to determine lahich group means were agnificantty different fitim cadi other. 
This revealed that Latinos, Afiicans, and Asians had significantly hi gher levels of 
Affirmation and Belonging than the Nfixed groi^ of students; furthermore. Latinos had a 
agnificantly higher score than White students (Table 1). Latinos had the highest score 
(M~3.67) while Mixed had the lowest (M“2.46) A similar anafysis with reqiect to Ethnic 
Identity Achievement yielded £ (4, 145)= 6.47, r< .0001. In this area. Black students had 
the highest score (M=3.61), while Mix^ students had the lowest score (M=2.47). Black, 
Latino, and As ia n students had significantly higher scores than either White students or 
those with mixed e thnic origins. 



Behavior and Ethnipity 

To determine if behaviors were related to ethnicity. Chi-square analyses were conducted 
on the distribution of ethnic groups by the various behaviors studied. Only one of the 
eight comparisons yidded a significant difference (Pearson's Chi-Square (12) = 46.58, p.< 
.000 1 ). These data indicated that White students tended to date within their own ethnic 
group while Asi a n s tended to date outside of their ethnic group; hence, 48% of the Asians 
usually dated outside of their ethnic group while 43% of the W hite students usually dated 
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within their own ethnic group. la general, most stndents r^orted that they either engaged 
in activities with an ethnicalfy diverse group of students (e.g., 70.9% reported eating meals 
and pending their spare time with an ethnically diverse group) or that it didn't matter 
(e.g., 80.7% said it didn't matter who sat next to them in class). 



Interracial Oimate 

Data were anafyzed using a one-way analysis of variance of the collie climate items by 
ethmehy. Tukey*s HSD post-hoc tests were conducted if the anafysis of variance £ test 
was aguificant at the p < .001 level Three out of the twelve anafyses yidided significant 
differences at this level (Table 2). White students were less likefy than Asian, Black, and 
Latino students to perceive a lack of canqras activities for their ethnic groiqi. Similaify, 
White students were less likely than Latino students to left out of college activities 

because of their ethnicity. Furthermore, White j ^nlgnts were less likd^ than T^athm or 
Asian students to feel pressured to attend ethnic events. On the other hand. Black 
students fidt significantfy more pressure than Asian, White or Mixed to attenri 

ethnic activities. In addition to these differences, there were two trends at the .01 level of 
significance that are worthy of note: Black stu de nts were more likdy than Asian or White 
students to agree that the campus was radalfy ho stile and that were uneasy in the 

presence of their groiqi. 



Levels of Comfort 

With White Students. Four of the 11 analyses yielded si gnificant differences at the .001 
level (Table 3). hi three of these analyses. Black students were significant^ less 
comfortable tha n others. Black and Asian stud^^tg were si gnificant ly less comfortable 
than White students with having a White cotmselor. Black and Latino students were less 
comfortable than White students dating a White student, and Black stndents were less 
comfortable than White students with a White roommate, hi the ftiurth area, Asian and 
Latino students were less comfortable than White st ud*"ts Hisengging racism with a White 
s^ent. In addition to these findings, there were two treads at the .01 level of 
significance: Asian students were less comfortable than White students attending a mostly 
White party, and walking into a room with a groiq> of White people already talking. 

With Latino Students. At the .001 level of significance, Asian students were 
significantly less comfortable than Latino and White students attending a lecture where 
most of the students were Latino, and Asian students were less comfortable than Latino 
and Black students attending a mostly Latino party (Table 4). White students were also 
less comfortable than Latino students attending a mostly Latino party, hi addition, there 
was a trend at the .01 level of significance for Asians to foel less comfortable than Latino 
and White students about walking into a room of mostly Latino students. 
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With Black Students. There were no significant differences at the .001 level with reject 
to how other students described their comfort widi interacting with however, 
there were trends in 2 items at the .01 level of signifiRanp.« for Asian to feel less 

con^ortable than others (Table 5). Asian students were less comCbrtable than Black and 
Latino students attending a lecture >^ere most of die students were Black; and diey were 
less comfortable than Latino and White students attending a predominant^ Black party. 

With Asian Students. As with Black students diere were no si gnifieant difEerences at the 
.001 level of significance (Table 6). Furth ermore, there was onfy one trend at the .01 
lev^ We found that Black students were less comfi)rtable than White stndentg wifli 
having an Asian roommate. 



DISCUSSION 

The data on ethme identity is interesting for several reasons. First, fi>r at least the 
AfBnmtion and Belongmg and Ethnic Identity Achievement subscales, it confirms the 
reliability of Phinney’s (1992) measure for use with a co0ege*age population. Secondfy, 
these data are contrary to was expected, Le. , White students, de^rte their 

comments to the contrary (“I have no ethnic group other than American"), do have a 
relative^ strong sense of ethme identification and ethnic pride. These finding s contrast 
with Phiimey's results vhere she fimnd that all ethnic groins, Inchidlng foe ethnicaify 
mixed, had a stronger sense of ethnic identity than White stude nt s, Since our pilot st ud y 
was conducted at least fiiur years afier Fhinney's study, our d i flfere n t findings may 
corre^ond to a growing awareness of ethnicity on the part ofWhite st^ideiu s as their 
campuses become increasing^ diverse. On fire other hand, it was (dear that the ethnic 
minori^ groins (Aaans, Blacks, Latinos) were more concerned than White students with 
exploring their etl^c roots. This lack ofexploration is problematical, because while 
White students enjoy the privil^es of Whiteneiss, they may have ll tt ^e imdtwsiandlng of 
how their White i^tity has affected their lives or the lives of others. McIntosh's (1990) 
work on i^hite privileges and how they operate as unconscious, hrviable assets, ilhistra tes 
the need for White students to examine more closefy \diat their identification as members 
of a White ethme groi^ actualfy means. The lack of awareness on the part of many White 
students may make it difBcuIt for them to understand foe attitudes and bdiaviors of ethnic 
minority students and hamper their efforts to interact wMi ethnic minority stti de nts on a 
more intimate basis. 

Two groups contrasted sharply in how they viewed the interracial climate on campus. 
White students had a positive view of interracial hrteractions and did not perceive their 
ethnicity as a barrier or a burden. Black students tended to describe the climate as more 
hostile, uneasy, and uninviting. Asian and Latino students held views somewhere between 
theM two contrasting groups, Le. while not as satisfied with the interracial climate as 
White students, neither were they as dissatisfied as Black students. 
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Tie findmgs on comfoit level ^ intriguing. Asian students expressed the greatest 
discomfort in interacring with students from other eduiic groiq^s. They esq^ressed 
discomfrtrt about interacting with White, Latino, and Black isriidents. Their discomfort 
focused primaiify on interacting with groiq>s of other students (e.g., at parties, or in a , 
lecture). Black students were uncomfortable primarify with White in more 

intimate stuations, such as dating a White ^ ident or having a White roommate. Latino 
and White students ^)peared to be the most comfortable interacting widi other e*hnie 
proiqts. The data on comfort levd indicate not onfy were Latino stude*»ts comfortable 

interacting with White sti-dents (a finding rq^orted by other researchers), but diey were 
|dso comfortable interacting with other ethnic minoriQr groins. The d ata on Asian s tu d ent s 
indicate that they were not as comfortable as previousfythou^it that the social 
context is quite mqiortant in examining their level of comfort. 

The vdata on the comfort levels that others experience wifii Black is quite 

surpriring and confiict with general observations. Our finJtng g that political 
correctness ha^ indeed, arrived at these colleges. Thus, because much of die focus has 
been on prejudice against Black students, we find that onfy Asian « ^idfiit<y were willing to 
admit to some discomfort with interacting with them^ while Asian, iUsnhj and Tathin 
students folt fi^ee to express discomfort about interacting wifii White srii de»<ts in a variety 
of situations. It is almost certain that pnlitical oorrectness is masking the attitudes of 
others toward Black students, while pe rmi t tin g to be more h on est in th e ir 

expression of feelings about White stud en ts. 



Political correctness may also have inqiacted the data on ethnic identity and behaviors, 
pressuring students to indicate that they interact with ethnicalfy diverse groups of people, 
when even the most casual of observations reveal that g tnden* fiiwidship patterns remain 
ethnically segregated. The data on ^lite students dating primarify wifiun their owm ethnic 
group is si m i l a r to Ihirtado et aL's (1994) finding s which indicate that White student s tend 
to segregate themselves more than other ethnic grotqis. In additimij fixe finding titnt 
Asians have the highest rate of dating across ethnic lines cotreiponds wifii other 
information indicating that As ia n s have the highest out>mairiage rates ranging from 34.4% 
for Koreans to 60% for Japanese (Root, 1992). 

The data on comfort level and interracial climate also indi c ate that deq^he the tnedia 
attention on white uneasiness and white pride groiqis. White students fi»l most siqiported 

by their colleges and are quhe comfortable interacting with individuals from other ethnic 
groups. 



Limitations 



In addition to the small sample size, there are other si gnificant limitatifinB to this study. 
First, although Blacks, Latinos, and Asians were each treated as uniform ethnic groups, it 
must be recognized that there are inqiortant differences within each of these categories. 
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e^ecially with the Asian and Latino populations (e.g., national origin, history in the U.S., 
the extent of color prejudice, and others). Whenever possible, these difEerences should be . 
documented and ejqplored rince they may have in^lications for inter>ethnic interactions. 

These data suggest that political coirectness may make it HiflRcailt to obtain accurate data 
from respondents. Consequent^, in addition to a survey, an interview may yield ridier, 
more valid data. It is also possible that more subtle measures of attitudes and interactions 
need to be employed. 

These data were obtained fromhigbfy selective colleges with relatively gmall numbers of 
Latino and Black students. Different results maybe obtained at less selective public 
colleges or universities with larger enrollments of Latino and Black Tn aHditinn 

fiiture research should eiqilore the effects of gender, ethnic identity, and socio-economic 
status on inter-ethnic interactions. For exanqile, it is quite possible riud some of our 
observations about the inqtact of political correctness may be due to the large number of 
female re^ondents in our sanq>le. 

De^ite these hmitations, this pilot study has highlighted the need to continue coloring 
the rich world of inter-etbmc relations on canqius. The data in d i**- ?tf that ethnic, minority 
groups differ not only from White students, but also from each other in how they perceive 
and interact with each other. Future research should not onfy map out the patterns of 
interaction, but indicate at least limited ways in which ethnic in t er a ct inn can be improved. 
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